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The Present Condition of Economic Science, and the Demand for 
a Radical Change in its Methods and Aims. By Edward Clark 
Lunt, A.M. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1888. — 
8vo, xii, 114 pp. 

In the book before us we have a good example of the curious confusion 
which is now prevalent among economic writers. The author comes 
forward as an adherent of the orthodox school and an expounder of 
deductive doctrines. As to the first claim there can be no doubt ; at 
least he shows a tendency towards that intolerance which has made the 
word " orthodox" so obnoxious to the new school of economists. The 
other claim cannot be conceded. A writer can hardly be a capable 
champion of deductive methods who makes so great use of a low type 
of inductive reasoning. He strings together a few unfortunate remarks 
of certain adherents of the historical school, — historical as well as or- 
thodox economists have made unfortunate remarks, — along with many 
wise sayings of other writers whose meaning he evidently does not 
clearly understand, and thus brings out the inconsistencies and weak- 
ness of the historical school. This is a very easy method and one that 
has often been applied to a multitude of subjects with the same success. 
The only thing remarkable is that the user of this method should regard 
himself as a deductive thinker, and capable of discussing the different 
economic methods of reasoning. He makes, in an opposite direction, 
the same mistake that a few of the historical school make, who suppose 
that they use inductive reasoning. A writer's own opinion cannot 
always be taken as to the method he uses. Economic method is 
a department of logic, and many capable economists have not given 
that attention to logical studies which would entitle their opinion to 
much weight in the discussion of methods. So many name their 
method merely from the standpoint of their education, feelings or 
nationality that no valid judgment can be obtained of their real method 
until their writings and premises are carefully examined. 

This fact accounts for a large part of the confusion in economic dis- 
cussions, and is especially prominent in the controversy about the 
functions of the state which forms the vital issue between the two 
schools. No one doubts that the economic man of Ricardo is a de- 
ductive concept. It is the man we see, stripped of many of his vital 
attributes. But is the concept of the state, so much used by the his- 
torical school, any less deductive? It is not the state which acts at 
Washington or even the one at Berlin. It is merely the industrial 
functions which a state may exercise, thought of apart from the many 
other functions which actual states exercise, and used as the basis of 
further reasoning. So, too, the church, as an economic category, is 
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not the church of history, but only those functions of it which exercise 
an influence on the economic life of the people. Both of these are 
really deductive concepts, formed exactly as Ricardo formed his eco- 
nomic man. It is not remarkable that there should be controversy about 
induction and deduction. Such controversies have existed through the 
ages and are likely to continue for many more. It is, however, pecu- 
liar that so many of both schools should create and defend deductive 
concepts of one class and at the same time deny the right of their 
opponents to make similar concepts of another class. Many of the 
writers who have an abhorrence for the economic man show, in their 
writings, a clear concept of the economic state and church, and make 
use of good reasoning from these premises. On the other hand, the 
champions of the economic man cannot invent phrases enough to ex- 
press their dislike of the economic state, and, by a strange peculiarity 
in their mode of thought, think they are doing deductive reasoning a 
service by so dragging the concept of a state through the mire of the 
ages that no one can think of it except as clouded by its worst historical 
associations. Surely no one, for example, has a clearer concept of an 
economic man than Professor Simon Newcomb, yet it seems impossible 
for him to think of the state without its bringing into his mind a vision of 
the government at Washington and its many alleged delinquencies. 
What is his opinion that " no really wise economic legislation by Con- 
gress is attainable " other than a use of that crude inductive method 
the use of which, concerning the economic man, he would regard as 
absurd? Our author, too, has little sympathy for those who go on 
piling up historical material for many years before attempting to give 
this material scientific form ; yet the only method he has discovered for 
obtaining a concept of the state is by "wading through the fallacy- 
reeking pages of the Congressional Record." 1 

In one place the author presents a sample argument and then asks, 
where is the error in this process of reasoning? As it affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show the vital differences between the two schools, 
it will not be out of place to discuss it. Considering a proposed change 
in the working day from ten to eight hours, he says : 

The workman will produce less in eight hours than in ten, — probably not 
so much as a fifth less, but certainly somewhat less ; the average share of each 
consumer will be smaller ; the aggregate wealth of the country will increase 
less rapidly and capital will grow more slowly. Economics says this, and 
steps aside in favor of ethics. 2 

By saying that capital will grow more slowly, the author doubtless 
means that, as the industry would be less productive, the rate of interest 

1 Page in. 2 Page 89. 
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would be lower, and with a lower rate of interest less capital would be 
accumulated. I will accept the conclusion that the rate of interest will 
be lowered, but must join issue as to the slower growth of capital. The 
author concedes that the proposed change will develop the moral 
nature, and if this be true it will affect the accumulation of capital. The 
rate of interest is largely determined by the esteem in which the future 
is held. The development of the moral nature greatly increases the 
regard for future welfare, and thus increases the amount of capital which 
will be accumulated at a given rate of interest. The effect of the lower 
rate of interest would therefore be counteracted by the greater esteem 
in which the future is held, and the growth of capital would be as large 
as before. 

In the same way the argument for the decrease in the efficiency of 
labor is defective. The workman will produce less in eight hours, yet 
the added leisure will develop in him a taste for new pleasures and 
change in a measure his demand for commodities. If his intellectual 
and spiritual nature is developed, as our author concedes, those lower 
forms of consumption, such as liquor and tobacco, will be consumed 
less largely, and other articles which allow a better use of land will be 
substituted in their places. Suppose, for example, they are coffee and 
sugar. A demand for liquor and tobacco increases the use of a class of 
land for which the demand is already so great as to cause a high 
cost of production. Labor upon them is inefficient, to use Ricardian 
phraseology, because the margin of cultivation is so low. So little use, 
however, has been made of lands fitted for coffee and sugar that only 
the best lands are in use, and hence labor is upon them very efficient. 
The change from liquor and tobacco to coffee and sugar would increase 
the efficiency of agricultural labor and thus counteract the decrease 
in efficiency which the reduction of hours had made in the production 
of commodities 

These are only specific examples. They are used to illustrate that 
change in the demand for commodities which accompanies the develop- 
ment of intellectual and moral powers, and which increases the effi- 
ciency of labor by reducing the demand for land. With the higher 
civilization of man comes a greater desire for less exclusive commodities, 
the demand for which allows a better adjustment of man to nature and 
thus increases the efficiency to labor. 

All our readers may not accept these conclusions, yet I hope they 
will at least see the correctness of that point of view on which they are 
based. A reduction in the hours of labor elevates the moral nature. 
The elevated moral nature increases the estimate of future welfare, and 
through this change a lower rate of interest causes capital to grow as 
rapidly as it did before with a higher rate. The orthodox economist, 
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by excluding moral premises, stops at a mere temporary effect, while the 
historical economist seeks to discover the ultimate effect by carefully 
considering every premise which modified the production or distribution 
of wealth. Premises from morals have great weight in his mind because 
he realizes their importance as the real source from which so many 
economic motives spring. 

The author characterizes the new economists as a school of politicians 
rather than a school of economists 1 because they reject the maxim 
of laisser /aire. Were the ideas of the new school concerning the 
state like those of their opponents, so empirical that they could not 
think of the state without seeing Washington or Berlin, this charge 
might have some basis. The real problem, however, is not what effect 
political action in industrial matters will have upon the American or 
German people, but what effect the assumption of certain industrial 
functions by the state will have upon the production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. The first is a political, the second is an eco- 
nomic problem. They differ just as much as do the questions : What 
effect will competition have upon an economic man, and what effect will 
it have upon a Hindoo or an Arab ? 

It may be pertinent to ask, in closing, whether the doctrine that 
" state control is directly opposed to individuality and tends to repress 
spontaneity of character" 2 is an economic axiom, and whether it is 
inductive or deductive. Perhaps if our author will consider these 
questions carefully he will see more clearly who are the school of poli- 
ticians, and who they are who subordinate economic doctrine to crude 
empirical generalizations derived from other sources. The effect of his 
political education may be seen from his closing exhortation : 

When the self-government of the states shall have been so far lost as that 
of the departments of France, or even so far as that of the departments of 
England, on that day the progressive political career of the American peo- 
ple will have come to an end, and the hopes that have been built upon it for 
the future happiness and prosperity of mankind will have been wrecked for- 



What are these ideas but a remnant of those primitive notions as to the 
functions of the state which arose out of the peculiar surroundings of 
our ancestors? The American people are adjusting their political ideas 
to their economic and social environment, and are beginning to see 
more clearly that a reasonable activity on the part of the state is not 
detrimental to the harmonious development of each individual. 

Simon N. Patten. 

1 Page 97. 2 Page 99. 3 Page 101. 



